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Notes on some new and little known Plants of the Alabama Flora 

By Charles Mohr 

Several forms of plums without flowers and mature fruit, but 
seemingly distinct, have been for years a source of perplexity. 
Later discoveries of several species undescribed before, made in 
other parts of the Southern States, render now the identification 
of these doubtful forms from this State possible. 

Prunus injucunda Small, Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, 25 : 149. 1898. 

A low unsightly shrub scarcely exceeding four feet in height, 
with short straggling branches and branchlets, was found on the 
sandstone cliffs, at the summit of the Alpine Mountains, Talladega 
County (near the signal station), alt. 1800 feet, in September, 
1892. This shrub was recognized by Dr. Small to be identical 
with his Prunus injucunda from the mountains of northern Georgia. 

Prunus hortulana Bailey, Gard. & For. 5 : 90. 1892. 

A small tree about 1 5 feet, rarely more, in height, branching 
low, forming small thickets on the shell banks or shell heaps along 
the shores of the inlets of the sea in Mobile County (Westfowl 
River, Bayou Coden). Confounded by the writer with Prunus 
maritima until a specimen was submitted to Professor C. S. Sar- 
gent, who, declaring that it had nothing in common with the Sea- 
shore Plum, somewhat doubtfully referred the tree from the Ala- 
bama shore to Bailey's species. 

The fruits received a few years ago were about the size of a 
small Chickasaw Plum, greenish, of a reddish blush and with a 
slight bloom, thus agreeing with the description of the fruit of 
Prunus hortulana. The fruit ripens in September. 

Prunus maritima in Chapman's Flora S. States, Ed. 3, Alabama, 
Buckley, most probably belongs here. 

Prunus Alabamensis sp. nov. 

Tree below medium size, scarcely over 25 or 30 feet high, about 
6 inches in diameter with a rough bark : leaves thick, broadly ovate, 
rounded or slightly narrowed at the base, short acuminate, obtuse 
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or acutish at the apex, bluntly serrate with appressed glandular- 
tipped teeth, smooth and of a dull green color above, paler and 
finely pubescent on the lower surface with short simple or forked 
rusty hairs, which become longer and more dense along the midrib 
and principal veins, veinlets somewhat prominent : racemes elon- 
gated, 4 to 6 inches long, peduncled, strictly erect ; the rachis and 
short pedicels like the calyx pubescent ; petals small (judging 
from the withered petals clinging yet to the calyx in the specimens 
collected on Red Mountain, near Birmingham). 

As observed on the few fruiting specimens collected on the 
Chehawhaw Mountain (Talladega Co.), altitude about 2400 feet, 
the racemes become more spreading, drupes reddish to black and 
of the size of the fruit of the black wild cherry. 

Readily distinguished from the latter by the character of the 
leaves and of the inflorescence as described above. 

Not infrequent on the rocky summits (siliceous rocks) of the 
higher ridges in the Coosa Basin, Talladega County, Alpine 
Mountains. Clay : Chehawhaw Mountain in fruit, August 7th. 
Jefferson : Red Mountain, ledges of siliceous red iron ore, just 
past flowering, May 10, if 



Physalis monticola sp. nov. 

Perennial from a horizontal rootstock ; 10-12 inches high. 
Stem slender, assurgent, like the branches, angled and roughish- 
by reflexed hairs along the angles ; branches erect, more or less 
flexuous, becoming more villous towards their extremity with flat 
jointed single hairs : leaves ovate to oblong ovate, tapering at both 
ends, oblique at the base and decurrent on the narrow winged 
petiole, repand or subentire : leaf blade 1^ to 2 inches long, ^ to 
1 inch wide, thin, sparsely strigose, more densely hairy along the 
midrib, and principal veins, roughish hairy below, ciliolate ; petioles 
y 2 to I inch long : peduncles slender, nodding : calyx densely hairy 
at the base and on the lanceolate lobes : corolla ^ inch wide, 
pubescent, dingy yellow with a dark brown center ; anthers pale 
yellow : fruiting calyx deeply sunk at the base, ovate oblong, 
closed by the acuminate lobes, about 1 y 2 inches long and %" inch 
wide at the base, not prominently angled. 

Resembles slightly smoother forms of Physalis lieterophylla. De 
Kalb County on Lookout mountain near Mentone, borders of 
fields, woods and pastures. In flower May 30, 1 892 ; fine fruit- 
ing specimens collected in the same locality September 10, li 
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Flowering specimens in poor condition were submitted to Mr. 
Rydberg, who pronounced the plant to be most probably new, but 
which with the scanty material at the time at command he would 
not undertake to describe. 

EUPATORIUM LEPTOPHYLLUM DC. Prod. 5 : I 76. I 836 

Confounded by our botanists with Eupatorium capillifolium, 
with which it grows abundantly in the low flats of the Coast plain 
in old fields, pasture grounds and openings of the forest. 

Differs from the latter in the broader divisions of the linear, 
not filiform leaves, the stouter wide spreading branches and slightly 
larger flowering heads. 

Apparently confined to the Coast plain ; eastward to Georgia. 
(Savannah. DC. loc. cit.) 

Solidago pallescens sp. nov. 

Stem erect, 2^2 to 3 feet high, more or less sparsely branched 
about the middle, striate puberulent : radical leaves oblong lanceo- 
late, attenuated at the base, with a slender petiole : lower cauline 
leaves oblong-ovate, contracted into a petiole-like base or sessile, 
obtuse mucronulate, 2 ^2 to 3 inches long and 1 to 1 y 2 inches 
wide, smooth, ciliolate, with several irregular sharp teeth above the 
middle ; upper cauline and rameal leaves ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 
.all with a prominent midrib, faintly veined, of a pale glaucous 
hue ; upper leaves reduced at the flowering branches to spatulate 
bractlets : racemes slender, erect, spreading : flowering heads single 
or few in a cluster, crowded, small, scarcely over yi inch long ; in- 
volucral bracts rigid, obtuse, slightly pubescent on the margin : 
akenes faintly ribbed, strigose hairy. 

Metamorphic hills. Auburn, Lee county, 800 to 1,000 feet 
altitude. Baker and Earle, October, 1897. 

A distinctly marked species resembling J?, brachyphylla, from 
which it is readily distinguished by the obtuse mucronulate leaves, 
nearly all sessile and pale glaucescent, but smaller flowers and 
faintly ribbed akenes. 

Gnaphalium spathulatum Lam. Encycl. 2: 758. 1786 
This winter annual strikes the observer in the field as clearly 
distinct from Gnaphalium purpureum, with which it has been con- 
founded. Specimens submitted to Professor E. L. Greene were de- 
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clared to be identical with the allied species from tropical America. 
Gnaphalium spathulatiim differs at once from the former by the 
simple stem, erect from the base like the leaves, greenish through- 
out every stage of growth, both covered loosely with a floccose 
woolly tomentum ; by the cauline leaves being all broadly spatu- 
late like the radical leaves ; and further, by the racemose inflores- 
cence with the flowering heads in close clusters, on the lower part 
of the stem borne on axillary branchlets one inch and over in 
length, and sessile towards its extremity. 

Common in the southern part of the State from the Coast to 
the Prairie region in cultivated and waste-places, waysides, etc., 
flowering from the early spring to the close of the season. Al- 
ways found in the vicinity of dwellings, apparently a fully natural- 
ized introduction from the neighboring tropics ; frequent in Mexico 
and the West Indies ; Gnaphalium Americanum Mill. Diet. ? (Grise- 
bach, Flor. Br. W. Ind.) seems to be the same species. 

Mobile, February 18, 1899. 



